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THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY AND OTHER ESSAYS, by Harold J. Laski. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. $3.50 


Li" IN THE MODERN STATE, by Leon Duguit (Introduction by Harold Laski). New 
York. B. W. Huebsch, 1919. $2.50 


America is notably barren of political theory, although effectually 
dominated ty a definite political tradition. It is astounding, when one thinks 
of it, that two such events as the framing of the Peace Treaty and the holding 
of the Washington Arms Conference, both involving at every point problems of 
nati cal sovereignty, should have occxsioned no direct interest in political 
f.cdamental3s. During and since the war the question of the right of individ- 
ual3 as Against the state has been raised mang times, but it has been consid- 
ered in no very illuminating way and disposed of according to the dictates of 
awartims psycholegy. The relation of the church to the state, as a problem 
of sovereignty, nas assumed new interast with the acsive entrance of the church 
into the field of internaticnal relations. But there has been little attempt 
to meet the fundamental issues. 


Perhips the mos4 remarkabls feature of our attitude as Americans toward 
issues invol ing the sg a's und uiti,at. sovereignty is not our extreme conser- 
vatism but ou- lack of any political prilosophy at all. The state means to us 
just this, that the government acting in accord with the Constitution is "and 
of right ought to ba" the supserme authority. Whence sovereignty is derived 
and what it implies, wa seldom question. 


In E-glani, while the legal traditicn is the same as that upon which 
American practice r-sts, theres is at -east som3 popular conception of what the 
State means. It is symbolized in the Crown, which in a vague, metaphysical 
way represents the whole peopie, and is independent of the vicissitudes of re- 
Presentative government. Also, in England, politics means scmething more than 
& means cf securing and holdin; elective office. Mr. Laski said con one occa- 
Sion in Now York, "I never heard tno word "politics' used as an expletive until 


I came to this country." wi 


These two books present the reflections of a new school of political 
Scientists. Mr. Laski’s book appears as a climax of several literary efforts, 
including, notably, "Authority in the Mcdern State", al] looking in the direc- 
tion of a new definition of sovereignty. M. Duguit is a true companion in 
thought who writes with a continental background and in terms of French polit- 
ical history and life. To both writers the old metaphysical notion of the 
State as a personality and the repository of sovereign power is a fiction, 


j 


and “its assertion is no longer consonant with the facts", To them a state is 
", territorial society divided into government and subjects”. Mr, Laski frankly 
substitutes for the older theury the concept of a pluralistic state. By this 

he means that society is so organized that its various functions do not submit, 
either in logic or in fact, to a central directing authority. The meaning of 
the state may be apprehended only with reference to the actual necessities of 
our multiform social life. M. Duguit is moving in the same direction, but seems 
to have @ more definite notion cincerning the proper scope of state activity in 
social and economic affairs. The test he would apply here is found, in refer- 
ence to any form of service, in the "social disorder that results in the suspen- 
sion even for a short time of that service" - e.g. the results of the French 
railway strike in 1910 and the English miners’ strike of 1912, "The basis of 
public law", says Duguit, "is no longer command, but organization," 


It is a pity that Mr. Laski’s book is so technical and seems in places 
go laboriously scholarly. It is, however, written for lawyers, and for philo- 
sophical lawyers at that, The various sections of the book under review have 
been published previously in law reviews and elsewhere. There is something 
lacking in organization, therefore, in the present arrangement, although the 
whole preserves the characteristic and sustained high level of Mr. Laski’s 
brilliant style. Yet those who need most the message of his book are teachers 
and preachers and public officixis, who are not likely to peruse it. For the 
author challenges a tradition vf legal sovereignty as au attribute of the state 
which has paralyzed the initiative of vcluntary associations, religious and so- 
cial. “The foundations of sovereignty must strike deeper roots if they are to 
give us a true philosophy. Above all we shall need inquiry into the psychologi- 
cal impulses i° is the business of sccial organization to satisfy. The instru- 
ments with which we work bear upon their face the marks of a crisis in which men 
sought at al. -°csts rele:se from the misery of religious difference. They do 
not suit @ temper in whicn the devalupment cf initiative in the humble man is 
the main effor+ of the time”, The th-ughtful minister and the theclogical stu- 
dent should :.ave the volume for .eady reference and should study especially the 
chapters on “The Foundation. of Sovereignty", "The Responsibility of the State 
in England", ‘.e Theory of Popular Scvereigrty", "The Pluralistic State", "The 
Basis of Vicnr us Liability". It uay be hoped that the church will find in 
such writing- © «timulus to the exercise ot new influence upon ;ublic morals, 
and abandon mevhat timid ani apolegeti: attitude which respect for nation- 
al sovereignt; engendered. F.E.J. 


THE ELEMENTS CF SOCIAL SCIENCE, by R.M. MacIver. New York. E.P. Dutton & Co., 
1921, $2.50. 7 


The sane wutlcock and the same general conclusions found in Mr. Laski’s 
rather technical apyrar in a more pspular and readable form, in Professor 
MacIver’s little volum3. In fa:t the author nas apparently undertaken to con- 
dense and summarize his larger treatise "Community" which appeared several years 
ago, and which ro thorough student of s:cieal science can be ignorant of. Pro- 
fessor .3 8180 known to #merican reuders for his excellent little book, 
"Labor in th n+ ging World", The present volume may be used as an elementary 
text in socicl g: tat it is also a valuable treatise on political science. In 
his definiticn of; * -riety”’, “commirity", and “the state”, he finds it neces- 
Skry to make the san: gering criticisms cf prevailing prlitical conceptions 
Which Mr. Laski and Duguit made. "“Yhe identification of community and 
the ste‘e has led, alike in theory and d:: practice, to disastrous conclusions. 
This fa ise conception, accepted by a long line of political theorists, has lent 
Suppor! o the principle of the unlimited sovereignty of the individual state 
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<p (nat it owes no expr: s oblication +90 others, being by nature a completely 
cnagpendéent and morally sunlimit-d power". Like the other critical writers, Pro- 
fossor Waclver nsiders such theory nullified by the facts. The influence 
exerted by group ‘he Government, for example, indicates that what- 
eyor may be its clsim tO exclusive sovereignty, the state fails of its exercise. 
Thy tendeacy toward constitutional government in industry as illustrated by the 

seommandations of the Whitley Committee in Great Britain, also indicates a de- 
yelopment pvwer within cow .u,ity parallel to that of the state. 


The +.taor quarreis with the conception of the state as based primarily 
» force ritner than up. common will. He believes that with the abolition 
ear this theory would p.i.s. He is in full harmony however with the tendency 
(= ders esverncont +9 function more and more in the control of public service. 
“e . a5 mot follow Mr. G. D. H. Cole, tho noted protagonist of the Guild So- 
iat Movement in England, in his relegation of the state to a position of 
con-compete im industrial matters, but he is in sympathy with the tendency 
tonard a mcd:fication of the representative system. He falls short likewise of 
V~. Laski’s pluralism, assuming that with a more accurate definition of place 
a.i function the conflict of various social institutions will tend to disappear. 


Pernaps the most interesting contribution which Professor MacIver has 
made to sO:iclogical thought is in the field of social psychology. He has con- 
structed a »ynthesis of "social" and "individual" in the normal development of 
personality, which he conceives to be a product of the interplay of individual. 
ity and sociality. This thesis, which is well supported by contemporary psyco- 
logical thought, is developed at considerable length in Professor séacIver’s 
larger book. 


Of immediate and compelling interest ere the author’s conclusions con- 
cerning the war-making power of the state and its proper relation to other 
states. We must challenge, he says, "the very right of the state to make war -- 
‘meaning by war the armed conflict of nation-communities". This conclusion fole- 
fows from his contention that the state is nt sovereign within the community. 
It is but one institution among several and at best prima inter pares. It fol- 
lows therefore that there must be some international organization through which 
the several states as lesser sovereignties can function. The logic of his po- 
sition wouls rsquire, of course, that this should be an inter-community rather 
than werely irter-political institution, since the combined power of states 
‘Hh. are less #hain sovereign could not be summed up into anything more than a 
sue .al sovereignty. This phase «f the problem the reader is led to hope the 
author may later develop. J. 


— AN. DEMOCRACY, by Frederick C. Howe. New York. B. W. Huebsch, 1921. 


Me. Howe is a frankly radicai critic of our existing social and indus- 
trie organization. He considers that the present capitalistic order is ina 
State of collapse. The real government is by interested groups rather than by 
the whole community and legislation is in general class legislation. The polit- 
ic@l state is artifical in high degree, in the author’s view. "A natural so- 
Clety is a lccai society. It should be simple rather than complex. It should 
de part of our every dsy life and be lodged in the hands of the producing class- 
es. Yot the reverse is true. The state is in the hands of lawyers, editors, 
backers, It should be in the hands of farmers, workers, engineers, builders", 
He would begin a reconstruction by freeing, through land taxation, all lands 
speculatively held out of use. 


. 
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Mr, Howe's book is perhap: more valuable for the data which it presents 
than for the views which it puts fourth, The results of competitive production 
in such basic industries as coal and the railroads, he clearly indicates. He 
arraigns "alien capitalism" as the forerunner of imperialism. "The foreign in- 
vestor demands an aggressive foreign policy and the use of diplomacy for secur- 
ing and protection of loans and concessions". 


Mr. Howe finds the source cf political opinion and prevailing political 
philosopny in the economic stricture. In the individualistic period of Ameri- 
can history the mind of America was dominated by an ideal of freedom. With the 
centralization of wealth and power which now characterizes the nation American 
thought is becoming feudalisatic. In many of his statements Mr. Howe speaks "by 
she book” and supports his statements with impressive statistics. One feels, 
however, that he is stating the case in its worst aspect especially when he 
treats the influence of economic power upon tne sublic school and higher educa- 
tion. But his book is a very helpful corrective of present day superficiel 
optimism. If rore critical than constructive, it nevertheless contains criti- 
cism that we need to entertain. F.E.J. 
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